So   THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF READING
word matching often completed the confusion of the poorer
members of the class.
Some of the most backward readers I have had to
examine during the past ten years were rather dull children
who had been taught by this artificial kind of sentence
method. This form of sentence method has happily dis-
appeared, and in recent years the method has been linked
with the real experiences of the children. As a result the
sentences have been real and natural. Moreover, sound
textbooks have limited the sentences to three or four words
in the initial stages. To begin with, short sentences like
these are used:
This is Dick.
This is Nip.
Then two or three sentences about Dick and Nip may
follow, and next a simple story of four or six lines embodying
some incident. Later sentences lengthen to seven or eight
words, repetition being used to help the development of
word discrimination.
On page 51 is reproduced a page from a textbook based
on a scientifically planned sentence method approach, with
small vocabulary burden and illustrations of maximum
assistance to the pupils.
The great value of the sentence method lies in the help
it offers to the pupil from the context and from the continuity
of meaning that can be embodied in the material. Although
sentences appear as the units, all pupils have had some
association with many of the words used during the pre-
paratory stage (see Chapter II), because the method is based
on child experiences and activities, and hence makes use of
everyday words that the child uses in those activities. It
is not restricted in its words or material, and its selection
of these is psychologically sound for it is based on child
development. In the centre of interest previously outlined
many pupils have had experience of words like "Dick,